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fs POETRY. Salvation; that heaven does not depend, in any ;ject were to please the corrupt and depraved 
: i manner, nor in any degree, on good works, and ; heart of man, we should immediately become the 

THE MONTH OF MAY. is never to be expected as the consequence of | loudest and warmest advocates of those doctrines, 





Jovis omnia plena. VIRGH. 
RIGHT in verdure gaily smiling, 
May trips lightly 6’er the plain, 
Thousand beauties, time beguiling, 
Wanton in her rosy train. 
Nature all her charms discloses, 
Fields in lively colors bloom, 
Golden cowslips, pale primroses, | 
Spread around a rich perfume. 
frem the whiten’d hawthorn bushes, 
And on each emblossom’d spray, 
Mellow blackbirds, warbling thrushes, 
Carol forth the tuneful lay. 
Milky lambkins, harmless sporting, 
Frolic o’er the dewy lawn, 
Xing-doves, in the thickets courting, 
Cooing usher in the dawn. 








Music sweetly round us flowing, 
Earth and air in concert move, 
Every breast with rapture glowing, 

Lost in extacy of love. 


Thus in Eden’s blissful station, 
Swelld the universal theme, 

Beauty smil’d—and all creation 
Sung the praise of Gop supreme. 


scenes of wonder daily rising, 
Widely scatter’d o’er this clod, 
“ay, with eloquence surprising, 
Nature’s setf is f:il of Goo! 
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RELIGIOUS 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 
— t 
Mr. Eprror-—! have lately met with a little 
work entitled Smooth Preaching, with which Lam 
much gratiiied. 





I send you some extracts from it 
for insertion in your paper. 


SMOOTH PREACHING. 

Men like that sort o: preaching best which makes 
them easy and ceatented with themseive’; which 
suvplies them with apologies for their defects and 
with excuses for their sins; which administers ap 


opinte fo U cir co sciences, anu applies a flattering 


unction to to eir souls. For this cause, the stera 
say city of ‘he gospel has been abandoned, and 
cther views of religion have been foisted into its 
piace, better su.ted to the natural feelings of man 
aud the loose morality of the world. What these 
views are, it is our present purpose to point out 
and expose. 

‘Liey are such, in the first place, as insist on 
tL. utter worthlessness of human virtue.—The 
vicious and depraved like those preachers best, 
who diweil most on the hollowness aad emptiness 
o! all such amiable and estimable qualities of the 
mi’ aud character as may be said, in avy sense, 
to belong to onr nature, or to result from our nat- 
ural constitution They like to be told, that an 


fmmaculate Jife can do nothing as the means of] 





faithful and unremitted exertions and prayers. 
Conscious of deserving nothing but punishment 
themselves, they must of course like those preach- 
ers best, who assure them, that in this respect they 
are upon a par with the best men. They like to] 
hear our righteousness compared to “ ritrny Racs” 
-—by a gross, and, we had almost-seid, unpardona 
ble abuse of the Prophet’s language. They like, 
to be told that conversion is every taing, and aban- 
doned sinners are just as likely to be converted as 
zood moral men; that the grace of God is abso- 
lutely free—free in such a sense as to be absolute- 
ly unconditional—free in such a seage as to be be- 
stowed without any regard whatever to the char- 
acter of the recipient. This is utterly confound- 
ing and destroying all those distinct.ons, which vir- 
tue and vice have introduced among men. It is 
raising the sinner to an equality in the eye of 
God with those, who, in a moral pyint of view, to 
‘say the least, are vastly his superiours. It is tak- 
ing up the abandoned reprobate—aye, the con- 
victed felon, and placing him on the same level 
with a large proportion of the best members of 
society, so far, at least, as their religious expecta- 
tions are concerned. And must not this be sooth 
ing and flattering to a profligate man? Can any 
thing sound smoother in his ears than such a gospel? 
Can any doctrine conceived be move grateful and 
acceptable to his corrupt and depraved heart ? 
Secondly, Those views of religion recommend 
themselves the best to the corruy4 and depraved 


cuses and apologies for his defects gnd sios. For 
this reason it is, that men iike to hear their vices 
referred to a depravity innate and not acquired; 
as it is only for the consequences of that depravity 
which they themselves have acquired, that they 
do or can feel themselves responsible. ‘They 
like to hear their want of holiness spoken of as the 
result of a natural incapacity, rather thau of any 
fuult or neglect of their own; because there can 
be no remorse, except with the consciousness that 


They like, especially, tobe told, that they can do 
nothing to procure their salvation, or even to pre- 
pare themselves for it; as this furnishes them 
with a sufficient excuse for not even attempting it. 
Abuse a mau’s nature, and you merely shift the 
blame of what he does upon the author of his na- 
ture. Teil a man that he inherits from Adam a 
corrupt nature, and you merely turcic) to his 
hands the very thing he wants—-an apology ivi be- 
ing as corrupt as he is. ‘Teil a man, thai do what 
he may, he cannot alter the decrees of heaven; 
that if he is one of the elect, he will be saved, ana 
that if he is not one of the elect, he wiil be damn- 
ed; and that his own exertions, one wa, or the 
other, will not weigh the weight oi a featier in 
the balance: tell him this, preach it as a doctrine 
to be believed and practiced, and we dei) haman 
ingenuity to invent a system beiter a’apied to rec- 
oncile the sinner to himself, aad tull his conscience 
asleep. Nothing can afford him a fairer plea for 
not even attempting a reformation, or encourage 
him with a better hope, should he persist in his 
vicious courses. If, therefore, neither truth, nor 
usefulness were an object with ur, if our only ob- 








heart of man, which supply him ith the best ex- 


which teach man’s native depravity, ard his ina- 
bility to do any thing for himself. We do not 
mean, that ihese doctrines are often preached 
with this view, but that they are likely to have this 
effect; for they supply the sinner with plausible 
excuses, and apelogies, and extenuations for his 
guilt, of which mankind are far too ingenious in 
the work of self-exculpation, not to take advan- 
lage. 

Thirdly, Those views of religion are most ac- 
ceptable to the corrupt and depraved heart of 
man, which present some substitute for personal 
holiness us the means of salvation. Vicious per- 
sons will, of course, ike those preachers best, who 
insist the most on imputed righteousness, and jus- 
tification by faith without virtue, and who place 
the greatest dependence on ritual observances; 
and, indeed, we may say of men in general, that 
they prefer any thing to plain practical religion. 
They are willing to pray, and fast, and confess, if 
this will answer instead. ‘They are willing to be 
judged * in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an 
holy day, or of the new moon, or ef the sabbath 
days. ‘they are willing to believe what you 
please, and us much as you please, if mere beliey- 
ing will do. Vhey are also willing to submit 
their feelings and passioss to be acted on and 
wrought up to ary pitch; even to pass through 
the fiery furnace of a great religious excitement, 
if this be thought necessary to purify their souls. 
in short, they are willing to submit to any thing, 
that shall come to them as a substitute for plain 
practical religion—to any thing that shall relieve 
then: irom ihe difficult end endless task of estab- 
lishing and preserviog an upright character.— 
They are willing to hear any thing but their mor- 
al duties, any thing, but plain moral preaching.— 
Moral preaching is their abomination. They 
want something more spiritual and evangelical, 
they say; by which they mean, something that 
shall excite the passions without disturbing the 


,conscience ; something that shall stir the feelings 
a different course might have been pursued.— | 


strongly, without imparting a single principle of 
action, or bearing in a single point on the duties 
of life. This is the sort of preaching which the 
world hungers and thirsts after. Who then can 
wonder at the popularity of those preachers, whe 
dwell most.on imputed righteousness, and on justi- 
fication by faith without the moral virtues, and 
who lay the greatest stress on the beneiit of ordi- 
hances, and on violent relizious excitements? Do 
they not choose for their principal topics those 
very doctrines, which are more agreeable an-i 
indulgent to the corrupt aad depraved heart of 
maa ? 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mn. Forron—Please to insert the following, and 
oblige one of your constant readers. 
- ‘There are many at the present day who hold 





the doctrine of absolute and unconditional degrees 


of predestination and reprobation; of an irresisti- 


ble depravity in the children of men, which noth- 


‘ing can cure, but an irresistible grace; that this 


grace is extended to very few, whilst all the rest 
are doomed to eternal destruction, even before 


A 
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fhiey are borit. These persons, if they have any ‘and religion will bea pleasant work. Andreally a refined and proper taste. The imaginatio 
feelings; must feel the difficulties which press with many, the demand is loud and urgent for an_ ous of its prerogatives, requires constants 


But if of the most dignified and chaste sentime 


hard upon such a system. And what is their re- 


ply? It is, that these are mysteries impenetrable | 


by the human understanding; that the ways of 
God are unsearchable, and that his judgments are 
not to be explained, but only to be adored in a re- 
figious silence’; in a word, that reason hath noth- 


} 





ing to do in these deep things of God. 

This looks like modest humility, but it looks 
like givin up the defence of providence, and 
leaving impiety to enjoy her insulting triumphs. 

True it is, that the ways of God are unsearch- 
able as to matters of mere favor, but not as to 
matters of justice and equity. And therefore, in 
Opposition to this uncomfortable system, we will 
mention a few plain texts of scripture, which, 
with the consequences plainly resulting from them, 
will suffice to justify the conduct of Providence. 

1. “The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” What right 
have we to limit these words which exclude none 
from being’ objects of this divine goodness? To 
¢onfine the word all to a few chosen persons, is a 
comment which common sense rejects. 

2. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
much will be required; and to whomsoever little 
is given, of him little shall be required.” Hf it be 
asked. why much is given unto one and little to 
another, this must be resolved into the good pleas- 
ure of God, but that every ene shall be treated 
according to the use he hath made of that much 
or of that little, this is the everlasting law of equi- 


3. “God is no respecter of persons.”” This is 
too clear to require a comment. 

4. “* When the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
do the things of the law, these not having the 
law are a law unto themselves, who shew. the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the mean while accusing or else excusing one anoth- 
er. Hence we perceive that man, who hath the 
use of reason, hath the capacity of discerning his 
duty and of distinguishing between virtue and 
vice ; that if he hath not the light of revelation, 
he hath the light of nature for his guide. 

We might mention the numerous passages 
Which assert that Christ died for all, for all and 
for every one, and. effectually for every one who 
shall make a right use of their knowledge and abil- 
rues, 

This, it will be said; puts the heathen in as good 
a situation as the christians. But this we deny; 
for-althouzh God will have mercy upon such well 
disposed persons, it follows not that they shall have 
the same recompénse which Christ hath promised 
to his servants who know and do his will. A fu- 
ture state of recompense at large, is different from 
that state of happiness in the kingdom of heaven, 


Which is promised to those who believe and obey 
the gospel. J. 








From the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 


PRACTICAL ANTINOMIANISM. 


_ There is scarcely any thing requires labour so 
fyksome to poor human nature, or demiahds vigi- 
fence so unstumbering, as the practice of that re- 
hgion which keeps the heart right, and preserves 
@ constant connection between this state of the 


heart and our daily conduct. Ifwe may at stated 
times go through pres¢ribed services, and then lay 
aside the whole thing and live just as we please ; 
or ii we may on particular occasions indulge a sort 


runforgiving temper. 
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easy, pleasant, turnpike road to heaven. 
we must continually wateh our own hearts, carry 
ona war against pride and covetousness, and am- 
bition and every other bad passion, and be found 
diligent and faithful in all relative duties—many 


fhe Saviour, pretending zeal for his glory, and 
jealousy for the doctrine of divine grace. ‘Phus 
is Christ made a minister of sin. 

Numbers profess the faith of the gospel, and 
yet they do little ; many profess, and yet do noth- 
ing for the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
But they hope for heaven! Many profess religion, 
and yet in all the concerns of life show a proud, 
censorious,selfish spirit,and an impatient, irritable, 
Yet all hope for heaven! 
They say that they are not to be saved by their 


works; they rely on the merit of a Saviour; and tation or to vice. 


thus appease their consciences by practising on a 
principle,which if stated in a form of doctrine, they 
would disavow with strong expressions of repro~ 
bation. 
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Christian Philanthropist. 
NEW-BEDFORD, MAY 13, 1823. 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 
It is with reluctance that the Editor of the 
Christian Philanthropist has to announce to the 
public his intentien of relinquishing his paper. It 














N, jen}. 
ACrifice; 


7. nts 
the altar of the affections; it is offended p ie 


| disrespect manifested either to decorum or to yj, 


tue. But that reign was emphatically a reign not b 


of justice but of licentiousness—not of terrour, by 


will wish to be excused. And to frame an excuse of pleasure. What did it produce, either elevated 
they will bring in the dear'and honoured name of in morals, tender in sentiment, or exalted jn vie : 
tue? Its heroes were pusillanimous incumbens 
upon royal capr.ce, and its counsellors demonstrat. § 
‘ed their allegiance only by their gaiety, ne | 


Vial, dissolute monarch upon the throne vindicate; 
his sovereignty by the corrupting influence of hig 


example, which never wanted its imitators, 4, 





the Court borrowed its morality from the soyer. 


eign, and the manners of the people, as well , | 


their characters are always formed and regulateg 
by the ruling aristocracy, there was a general ten. 
deucy through all orders of seciety, either to affec. 

If there were any memorable 
instances of bravery, heroism, or public spirit in 
this age, they were the offspring of superstitiog 
-and grew’ out of the new and discordant institu. 
| tions of religion. 

Some of the most prominent personages of this 
work have been already noticed. 

There is nothing remarkable in the character 
of Julian. He is brave, but his courage is seldom 
tested by danger, and appears under rather un. 
favourable conditions; he is high-spirited, but he 
has reason to pride himself less upon his ancestry 
'than upon his self-acquired accomplishments — 
Love has its usual embarrassments, but are the 
not considerably lessened py the indecision of the 








: . . {hero in his religious opinions? A strong int 
4 ‘ ii g P g interest 
pas ‘heventior be gecko the aera is kept alive by an expectation of the final event, 
tegister, a weekly periodical Paper published at ia © els 
Bos ¢ lib “en sili | bat the great art of a novelist consists in the mul. 
oston, devoted to the cause of liberal christiani-| ¢- jie ati f difficulti d his j 
ty, and generally patronized by the judicious and | ee Cie 
enlightened christians of our State and country. orate. Cena eine of civil rare waged ty 
, superstition, when the valour of the young wai 
n order to effect an union between these two pa-li ning only b . ‘Odette 
ers in the most convenient, and at the same time eo Se Ay. Oty Sens, 2, mine Geyer api 
a iene ste b eg ial : dient vindicating with the strength of his talents, eithe 
' ft wre colt it aw byes \ ge . 9 fhe claims of the rising Cavaliers or of the fallen 
wi pt o th “Ghesetion't Pree . W° | revolutionists, would have left the author much t 
--eadirignger Asi vinta tg te REE Rigi. We. accomplish. It might have lengthened the plot 
the place of the fifty-first and fifty second numbers het-t woakd tediienited the e<iibitien of tk 
of the Christian Philanthropist. This method), powerful passions to the person of the hero 
will enable _— readers to estimate, In some Meas- | my i, ig requisite where the hero is made the mos 
ure, without additional expense, the character and conspicuous character in the tale, as we alwayi 
merits of the new publication. .It may be proper expect he should be ' 
to notice, that we shall in these numbers take our!" @_lesce is a Enished villain.’ His ceniv i 
final leave of a generous and indulgent public, as constantly occupied in searching out expedient 
editor of this paper, and state the peg which | for the purpose of deceiving his fellow-creatures 
pei, 8 the een ee T 7 rena He acts always as though he anticipated the suc 
lian Register is published at boston every Friday. | cess of vice, without calculating upon the strength 


A mutual Ecclesiastical Council convened in this - Upon Be whole, it may be said that the cher 
town on Wednesday, the 7th inst. ‘hey advised}, dita ae ed and well 
the Rev. Mr. Whitaker to ask a dismission from ee ae ee ee eee 
the first Congregational Church and Society in 
New-Bedford, and the society to grant it upon cer- 
tain conditions. Mr. Whitaker has accepted the 
result, and as soon as the conditions are complied 
with on the part of the people, a dissolution of his 
pastoral relation to them willtake place. It ought 
to be noticed, that the Council were unanimous in 
their result, which is highly honorable both to 


pastor and people. The following is part of an eloquent Speech made 4 


—— Mr. White, of Vermont, in the House of Represealt 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. lives, Feb. 12, 1823, on National Education. | 
The era and reign which are illustrated by the} Of all the subjects worthy the consideration" 
work entitled ** Peveril of the Peak,” present few- | a republican government, said Mr. W. Educali@ 
er sources of real, romantic interest than many jis of the first and highest importance. Faducat!" 











in dignity or spirit. Less is added by the work te 
the province of imagination than to that of history. 


virtue, but it has been taught by it to detect hy 
pocrisy and to detest vice. 














sustained, but they are all of them wanting either fe 


Morality has gained by it few exalted instances 0 F™ 


fe, but political, moral, and 
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other periods of English history. This we attri-|is to the republican body politic, what vital alt’ . 

bute principally to the inferior rank which was} to the natural body, necessary to its very existen: Ky 
maintained by women in that age—to that profliga- | without which it would sicken, droop, and on | 
cy of manners which almost entirely destroyed the | Education ought to be here considered in its bro! 9 
influence of social distinctions in the formation of | eet sense, not only embracing literary and scienlt| ae 


Sal 


measures to reclaim ther 
become rogues. ‘I'he fo 
tended to, is easy—the lat 
practicable. 


Much has been gaid a 


éf sentimental religion, a religion of mere feelings 
zod raptures, and leave all the rest to bé done by 
the Saviour, while we, the meanwhile, give our 
hearts to the world ;—why all willgo on smoothly 
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m of an eloquent Speech made by 
iont, in the House of Representa 
», on National Education. 


's worthy the consideration of 
‘ment, said Mr. W. Education 
ighest importance. F.ducation 
body politic, what vital air is 
ecessary to its very existence; , 
ould sicken, droop, and die.— 
e here considered in its broad- 
mbracing literary and scienti 





fe, but political, moral, and religious instruction. 
On education, viewed in this light, depends all 
that is good and great, magnanimous and praise- 
worthy, in the human character, and essentially im- 
portant to the social! state of man. ‘The republi- 


can institutions of this country are bottomed on! 


fhe virtue and‘intelligence of the people, and on 
the maintenance and preservation of that founda- 


tion wil! their perpetuity depend. Let the great! 
body of the people be we'l informed, and their! 


moral character preserved, they will know and 
and understand their rights and privileges; acor- 
rect moral principle will always prompt them toa 
faithful performance of civil and social duties, which 
will, inevitably, ensure the enjoyment of those 
rights and. privileges. Our wise and virtuous pre- 
decessors have always had respect to the impor- 
tance of education to a free people; and, in fixing 
the conditions of admission of new states into the 
Union, they have wisely provided that a portion 
of the public lands should be set apart for the 
promotion of education in those states. Is it not 
sincerely to be hoped, that those who have the 
power at the present day, will follow their exam- 
ple—go on in perfecting the good work, and will 
deal out equal and exact justice to all? How far the 
old states, or those for whose benefit, for the pur- 
poses of education, the national government have 
not made appropriations of lands, have a superior 
claim to the new, or those for whose benefit such 
appropriations have been made, I will not now 
pretend to say; but this, Mr. Speaker, I will say, 
that, in my humble opinion, the national govern- 
ment could not do a wiser act than now to set apart 
a portion of the avails of the annual sales of the 
public lands for the establishment of a permanent 
fund, for the promotion of education, in the seve- 
ral states, according to the principles of justice 
and equity. Asa matter of policy, education is 
the first grand national interest to which a repub- 
lican government ought to lend their support.— 
Keep the great body of the people virtuous and 
well informed, and the penal laws on your statute 
book will, in @ great measure, become obsolete 


and dead letter—corporeal punishment will scarce- | 


ly be known in your land. 


gentle preventatives, to ward off a disease from 
the natural body, than to be compelled to eradi- 
cate the disorder, when introduced, and seated in 
ihe system. 
wiser, and less expensive, by good and wholesome 
regulations, to preserve the virtue and intelligence 
of the people, and thereby prevent the introduc- 
tion of a crime and moral disease, than, when 
they are introduced, to be compelled to use harsh 
and severe measures to root them out. One hun- 
dred dollars, judiciously laid out, in the education 
of youth, would go further in the maintenance and 
support of a free government, and in promoting 
the prosperity and happiness of the people, than 
thousands expended in enacting criminal codes, 
establishing courts of judicature, jails, and peni- 
tentiaries, without education. District school 
houses, parish churches, and other edifices dedi- 
cated to the sacred purposes of education, if sufh- 
ciently multiplied through the country, and suita- 
bly furnished with enlightened, moral, and reli- 
gious teachers, will render useless and harmless 
court houses, jails, and penitentiaries—those ne- 
cessary public nuisances, and infringements upon 
the natural rights of man. ' It is certainly better 
policy to take precautionary measures, to make 


men honest, than to be compelled to use coercive. 


measures to reclaim them, when they shall have 
become rogues. ‘I'he former, if seasonably at- 
tended to, is easy—the latter is difficult, if not im- 
practicable. 


Much has been said and written by great and 
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good men, with respect to the importance of the 
people of this country forming a national character. 
The military and naval character of this country, 
I trust, is now not a whit behind the chiefest—and 
a general diffusion of knowledge and virtue would 
soon add a moral and a literary character to this 
nation, more uniform and glorious than ever 





It is certainly safer cred; it is consoling to a devout mind to reflect, 
and easier, by the seasonable administration of) that the great, and the wise, and the good, of all 


So with the“body politic, it is safer, | 


adorned any nation of ancient or modern date.— 
Knowledge and virtue may be considered, sir, as 
the solid resources of the nation—they will pro- 
vide for the payment of your public debt, and will 
sustain every expense compatible with the honor 
and dignity, prosperity and happiness of the na- 
tion. ‘These, sir, are treasures with which mil- 





lions, nay, with which all the riches of Potosi, ' 
and all the treasures of Golconda, will not bear a. 
comparison. 

Finally, sir, virtue and intelligence are the two. 
great pillars on which rests your republican edi- 
fice, the ark of your political safety, which was 

. ° . | 
projected by superior wisdom, and erected by the | 
purest patriotism—the materials of which were. 
bought with the choicest blood that ever besprink- 
led the altar of liberty ; and, unless, sir, these pil- | 
lars are constantly kept well propped and guard-| 
ed, your fair fabric, which stands without a par- 
rallel in the history of nations, and the admiration, 
of the civilized world, will totter—fall—and crum- 
ble to ruins. : 

Although, considering the present state of the 
national resources, it might not be wise and poli- 
tic to appropriate a sum of money for the purposes 
of education, I do contend, sir, that it would be 
wise and expedient in the way proposed, to lay 
the foundation for the establishment of a perma- 


nent fund, for the promotion of so all important 
an object. 





The following passages are extracted from the Rev. 


Mr. Nott’s incomparable Sermon on the death of 
Gen. Hamilton. 


‘At a time when skepticism, shallow and super- 
ficial indeed, but depraved and maiignant,is breath- 
ing forth its pestilential vapour, and polluting by 
its unhallowed touch, every thing divine and sa- 





ages ; those superior geniuses, whose splendid tal- 
ents have elevated them almost above mortality, 
and placed them next in order to angelic natures— 
‘Yes, it is consoling to a devout mind to reflect, 
that while dwarfish infidelity lifts up its deformed 
head and mocks, these ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES, 
though living in different ages—inhabiting different 
countries—nurtured in different schools—destined 
to different pursuits—and differing on various sub- 
| jects—should all, as if touched with an impulse 
from heaven, agree to vindicate the Sacredness of 
Revelation, and present with one accord, their 
learning, their talents and their virtue, on the 
Gospel Altar, as an offering to Emanuel. 

“This is not exaggeration. Who was it, that 
overleaped the narrow bounds which had hitherto 
been set to the human mind, ranged abroad through 
the immensity of space, discovered and illustrated 
those laws by which the Derry unites, binds and 

governs all things? Who was it, soaring into the 
| sublime of astronomic science, numbered the stars 
of heaven, measured their spheres, and called 
| them by their names? [twas Newron. Bat New- 














ton was a Christian. Newton, great as he was, 
received instruction from the lips, and laid his 
honors at the feet of Jesus. 

“Who was it; that, developed the hidden com- 
bination, the component parts of bodies? Who was 
it, dissected the animal, examined the flower, pen- 
etrated the earth, and ranged the extent of organ- 
ic nature? Jt was Bovre. But Boyle was a Chris- 








tian. 
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“Who was it, that lifled the vail whieh had for 
ages covered the intellectual world, analized the 
human mind, defined its powers, and reduced its 
operations to certafi and fixed laws? Ii was Locxs. 
But Locke too was a Christian. 

‘What more shall 1 say? For time would fail 
me, to speak of Hare, learned in the law; of Ap- 
pison, admired in the schools; of Mu-ron, celebra- 
ted among the poets; and of Wasninuron, immor- 
tal in the field and in the cr binet—To this cata- 
logue of professing Christians, from among, if { 
may speak so, a higher order of beings, may now 
be added the name of AtexanperR Hamitron. A 
name which raises in the mind the idea of-what- 
ever is great, whatever is illustrious in human na- 


ture; and which is now added to a catalogue 


which might be lengthened—and lengthened— 
and lengthened with the names of lustrious char- 
acters, whose lives have blessed society, and whose 
works form a column high as heaven—a column of 
learning, of wisdom and of greatness, which will 
stand to future ages, an ETERNBL MONUMENT of the 
transcendant talents of the advocates of Christian- 
ity, when every fugitive leaf, from the pen of the 
cantliog infidel witlings of the day, shall be swept 
by the tide of time from the annals of the world, 
and buried with the names of their authors in 
oblivion.” 





FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 


SPRING. 

The asperities of Winter cease, and Spring 
opens upon us in its bloom and its beauty. The 
pensive snow drop, the early herald of warmth 
and of verdure—the tuneful lays of the rejoicing 
bird—the smiling aspect of the exulting belle—- 
the fragrapt embroidery of the awakened earth— 
the genial atmosphere and the illumined sky— 
these are among the beautiful attractions of na- 
tare. 

Why is not man cheerful and innocent like the 
bird? Why does not society flourish like a garden ? 
Because the powers which mankind possess ai- 
ford facility of wrong and misery, as well as of 
happiness and virtue. It would be well, if with 
our boasted reason we could attain the same con- 
formity to the designs of our creation as is exem- 
plified by thoge whom instinct governs. The rose 
(unless it be a daily one) is always fragrant—the 
lamb is always gentle—and the sensitive plant is 
uniformly tender. But of man, youcan predicate 
nothing with certainty, except that having the lib. 
erty to act, he will probably abuse it—and having 
faculties of happiness, he will assuredly neglect or 
overlook them. 

Yet one cannot be blind to the beautiful drap- 
ery of groves of flowers, vocal with melody—nor 
insensible of the reviving sun, releasing the mind 
and the feelings fromthe contemplation and the 
efiects of a freezing winter. Cheerless as may be 
your situation—and discordant as you may be with 
the wishes of those around vou—cberishing as you 
may have done a cold night, by a nearly extin- 
guished fire, sentiments bitter and unsocial—you 
have no excuse in such weather as we now enjoy 
if there be not a smile on your countenance, and 
good will in your heart. 





THE RAINBOW. 

The poets feigned the rainbow to be the resi- 
dence of certain aerial creatures, whose delight 
is to sport and wanton in the clouds. Milton, in 
his exquisite pastoral drama ot Comus, thus alludes 
to this platonic idea :— | 

“J took it for a fairy vision 

“ Of some gay creature of \he element 

“ That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
** And play i’ th’ plighted clouds.” 


Shakspeare is the only writer who has alluded to 
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the colours which are reflected on the eye. when 
suffused with tears. The rainbow, which, not 
improbably, first suggested the idea of arches, tho’ 
beautiful in all countries, is more particularly so 
in mountainous ones; for independent of their fre- 
quency, it is impossible to conceive any thing 
more grand than the appearance of this fine arch, 
when its points rest upon the opposite sides of a 
narrow valley, or on the peaked summits of pre- 
cipitate mountains. ‘The Scandinavians believed 
it to connect earth with heaven, and gave it, for a} 
guardian, a being called Heimdaller. It is impos- 
sible to see a rainbow without feeling admiration 
towards the power that forms it.. One of the glo- 
ries which are said to surround the throne of heay- 
en is a rainbow like an emerald. In the Apoca- 
lypse it is described, as encircling the head of an 
angel; in Ezekiel, the four cherubims are com- 
pared to a cloud arched with it—Beauties of Na- 
ture. —= >= 


MARRIAGE. 


“Marriage rightly understocd, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below.” 


Among the marks of modern profligacy and de- 
generacy, may be ranked the reluctance with which 
young men enter the matrimonial state. And the 
affections of very many that do enter into this very 
interesting connexion, are in vain solicited by oth- 
er attractions than those of wealth. The time 
seems to have goue by when, in the prime of life, 
virtuous love led young men to choose a companion 
for her amiabie intellectual qualifications, and inde- 
pendently of any pecuniary considerations. Not 
sonow; the loveliest maiden may pine in hope- 
less celibacy; for ifshe have not wealth to pur- 
chase a husband as she would a wardrobe, she 
may live and die without one. In vain has nature 
bestowed upon thema fair and blooming counte*" 
nance, and the eye of sensibility, if fortune has re- 
fused ker brilliant baubles. Young men gaze up- 
on them indeed, as a child looks upon the beauti- 
ful and variegated plumage of a peacock, and turns 
away without any sensation, or at least—without 
any wish to possess the beauty which they beheld 
with admiration: ; 

It may indeed, with propriety be remarked that 
young men too often consider matriage as an evil 
in itself only to be incurred when the pecuniary 
advantages with which it is attended, will afford a 
compensation. A most insulting opinion, and no 
less absurd and untrue, than contumelious; for 
marriage is favorable te every virtue that can con- 
tribute to the happiness of the individual, while it 
most essentially serves the interest of society, and 
the grand designs for which we were created.— 
Is there any friendship on earth that can compare 
with that between man and wife? For the love 
of you, your wife has willingly forsaken her pater- 
nal residence, bas ceased to value the tenderness 
of pareuts, brothers and sisters; on you alone she 
relies for happiness—on you she depends—with 
you she wishes to live, and with you she wishes 
tos!umberin the arms of death. Are you in the 
possession of weaith, you have one that will en- 
deaver to preserse and increase your prosperity. 
Are your crrcumstances circumscribed, you have 
one who wiii diligently and faithfully assist you in 
the pursuits of gain. In prosperity she will ren- 
der you doubly happy, aod in adversity she will 
spvcoth your rugged path. is there any happiness 
to be compared with av union of hearts like this ? 
She is the sweet com) anion of your youth, and the 
solace of your deciining age. 

2 on 

Lady Wallace sent « very civil message to Mr. 
Harris, patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, offer- 
ing him ber comedy for nothing—Mr. Harris ob- 
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Some think themselves quite emptied of them- 
selves, and are confident that they are abashed in 
the dust, are as full as they can hold with the glo- 
ry of their humility, and are lifted up to heaven 
with a high opinionof their ownabasement. Their 
humility ie a swelling, self-conceited, confident, 
showy, noisy, assuming humility. For persons to 
be truly emptied of themselves, and to be poor in 
spirit, and broken in heart, is quite another thing, 
and has other effects than many imagine; and it is 
astenishing te see how many are greatly deceived 
about themselves, as to this matter; imagining 
themselves most humble when they are most 
proud; and their behavior is really the most 
haughty. President Edwards. 


=—=—: ; 

A Pharisee’s trumpet shall be heard to the 
town’s end, when simplicity walks through the 
town unseen. Hence, a man will covertly com- 
mend himself (and myself comes’ in) and tells you 
a long story of his conversion, and a hundred to 
one if some lie or other slips not out; why the 
secret meaning is, 1 pray you admire me—Hence 
complaints of wants and weaknesses—pray think 
what a broken hearted christian { am.— Shepard. 


[ will not present you with the unmeaning com- 
pliments of the season, but I will send you my 
warmest wishes, and most ardent prayers, that 
Fortune may never throw your subsistance on the 
mercy of a knave, or set your character on the 
judgment of a, fool; but that upRicgHT AaND ERECT, 
you may walk to an honest grave, where men of 
letters shall say here lies one, who did honor to 
Science, and men of worth shall say, here lies 
one, who did honor to human nature.—Port Folio. 

aS 
| ANECDOTE OF CORNAKO. 

Cornaro, an Italian nobleman, in his youth gave 
full scope to his inclinations, and tasted every cup 
of pleasure within his reach. He tound however, 
when scarcely thirty years old, that he was on the 
verge of eternity ; and this alarmed him. He be- 
thought himself what was to be done. And final- 
ly resolved that life was preferable to rioting. He 
wisely embraced a uniformly temperate course of 
living, by which he gained at least tnree score 
years—for he survived a hundred—whereas it 
was morally certain, previously to his reformation, 
that he would never have seen forty. 

At the age of ninety-five, he writes thus of him- 


self. “All the faculties of my mind are in the | 
highest perfection; my understanding clear and! 
bright as ever; my judgment sound; my memory | 


tenacious ; my spirits good; and my voice, the 
first thing that fails others, still so strong and so- 
norous, that every morning and evening, with my 
dear grand children around me, i can addrvss my 
prayers to the Almighty’s gracious throne, and 
chant the praises of his redeeming love. 
THE BITER DIT. 

A Widow, who had been induced by the decla- 
rations of her husband to believe that she would 
be well provided for by his legacy, found after his 
death, on perusing his will, that he had acted very 
differently, and excluded her from the property 
she expected to possess. She made known her 
disappointment to her female servant, who cheer- 
ed her epirits by assuring her, that the effect of 
the will might be avoided and a new one easily 
framed. ‘The mistress desired to know by what 
means. ‘Tie maid answered that there was a poor 
fellew, called Tom the Barber, in the neighborhood, 
who much resembled her late master; and that 
for a small sum he would feign himself a dying 
man. If, therefore, an attorney was previded, 
and proper witnesses, a will of a date subsequent 


served that her ladyship kuew the exact value of tt. | to the true one might be made, which would con- 


sequently supersede it—Tom was sent for immé 
diately, and agreed to play his part. The parties 
were summoned—the attorney attended, and the 
supposed expiring husband dictated his last testa- 
ment, to be framed according to the wishes and in- 
terest of his imagined wife, for some time ; but at 
length he proposed, that as he had until then com- 
plied with her desires, he might leave one legacy 
according to his own—which was five hundred 
pounds to Tom the Barber ;—and to prevent a dis- 
covery of the fraud, the lady was obliged to con- 
sent to the proposal, and faithfully to pay the mon- 


ey to the proposer, to insure his secrecy. 
Se ——— OO 


POMPOUS LANGUAGE. 

A person who keeps a ferry on the river Poto- 
mac, was fond of pompous language ; and in com 
mon discourse used it to such a degree, that few 
people understood the meaning. 

A gentleman inquiring after his father’s bealth, 
‘he answered as follows : 

“Sir, the intense frigidity of the circumambient 
atmosphere so congealed the pellucid aqueous flu- 
id of the enermous river Potomac, that with the 
most eminent and superlative reluctance, J was 
constrained to procrastinate my premeditated 
egress into the palatine province of Maryland, for 
the medical, chemical, and Galenical coadjutancy 
and co-operation of a distinguist ed sensitive son of 
Esculapius, until the peccant deleterious matter of 
the arthtitis had pervaded the cranium, into which 
it had ascended and penetrated, from the interior 
pedestrial major digit of my paterral relative in 
consanguinity; whereby his morhosity was mag- 
nified so exorbitantly as to exhibit an absolute ex- 
tinguishment of vivification.” 


Sassafras Tea.—A writer in the Richmond Fam- 
ily Visitor, in order to lessen the expenditures of 
families and promote benevolent objects, propos- 
es that tea of the sassafras root should be substitut- 
ed for tea and coffee. He says it is a wholesome 
and pleasant beverage, and if it grew only in the 
East or West Indies, it would be regarded as a lux- 





ury. 

He remarks that there was a time when ship 
loads of sassafras root were carried from America 
to England, where it was so eagerly sought for 
that the E. I. Company at length influenced Par- 





liament to prohibit the sassairas trade, lest it should 
supplant the East India iga trade. Since that time 
sassafras had been neglected. 
; == 
44 Duel, has lately been fought near Dublin 
by two Jtiorneys. Av Irishman describing it, 
says, one of the parties was slightly wounded in the 
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in this town, 'ast Sabbath evening by the Rev. Mr. 
Barnaby, Mr. Franxiin K. Swirt to Miss Emity B. 
CoGGESHALL, both of this towa. 


In Zaunion, Mr. Joan surrTeRwortTH to Miss Lois 
Warpanon, doth of Wellington. 


In Middleborough, Mr. Cyrus Raymonp to Miss 
Harriet Raymonn. 


In Nantucket, Mr. Epwarp Sanrorp to Miss Exs- 
ZA Macy. 














DIED, 

In this town, Mrs. Susannau Maxrern, aged 70, 
widow of Mr. Zadok Maxfeld, 

In. Dartmouth, Mr. Ginzon Hownann, in the 91st 
year of his age ; a very respectable member of the So- 
ciety of Friends—Mrs, T’annan Situ, aged 50, wid- 
ow of Mr. Collins Smith—QOn the 5th inst. Mrs. Con- 
TENT Davis, aged 26, wife of Mr. Luke Davis, and 
daugbiter of Capt. John Wood. 

In Ldgartown, 29th ult. suddenly, Mr. Josepn Fisa- 
ER. aged 67. 


In Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 30th ult. Mrs. MeneraBie 





Tow anv, aged 56, wife of Capt. Joseph iTowlaad, 
late of this town. : 














